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"upon absolute identity we must not waste a thought" (p. 291), for the Zoro- 
astrian and Daric creeds were distinct and separate (p. 329). Here, in dis- 
cussing the parallelism in diction between the Old Persian inscriptions and 
the Avesta, attention might be called to the still more striking analogies be- 
tween the phraseology of the Old Persian texts and the Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions, the latter exercising a strong influence on the style of the former. 
That Darius recognized the existence of a demonic opponent of Ormazd, as 
Professor Mills points out, is a view which cannot well be denied, and the 
Achaemenian monarch also knew the Amshaspands in all probability, espe- 
cially if these archangels were originally nature-gods. The author's close 
analysis of the character of Darius, as revealed by his inscriptions, is likewise 
of exceptional interest. 

The concluding pages of the book under consideration are concerned with 
an investigation of the date of the Gathas on the basis of internal evidence, 
a clinching of the argument of the earlier portion of the work. This date he 
sets between 650 and 900 B. C. According to Iranian tradition, which in this 
case, at least, seems to be well founded, Zoroaster, the probable author of the 
Gathas, was born in 660 B. C. and died in 583. While Professor Mills prefers 
the earlier date, the bulk of evidence seems to favor the latter. He is in accord, 
however, with the best views on the recrudescence of the popular Iranian 
faith after the subsidence of the reform inaugurated by Zoroaster. The final 
pages are, as the author says, an "apocopated report," and treat of the rela- 
tions of Judaism and Zoroastrianism. This part of the book is not worked 
out in the detailed and profound manner which characterizes the admirable 
pages which precede it — it is, indeed, rather a collection of notes. Yet, if 
it is, as all will hope, a promise of good things to come, and the precursor of 
a new work from Professor Mills, so preeminently fitted by his mastery of 
the Old and New Testaments and of the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, there 
is a wealth of promise in these few pages. Nevertheless, here again the need 
of the study of Babylonia and Assyria must be emphasized, lest true Semitic 
elements in Judaism be interpreted as Persian, and some consideration should 
also be given to Talmudic and Midrashic literature. Again, is it not possible 
that Semitic (though not necessarily, or even probably, Hebrew) influences 
have been at work in the Avesta itself, vague and uncertain though these 
hypothesized factors may be? At all events, a complete study of the problem 
of the relation between Zoroastrianism and Judaism must take this contin- 
gency into account, even though it lead only to negative results. 

Throughout the work runs evidence of intense enthusiasm for the subject 
and deep study of the theme. A worthy successor of the same scholar's 
editions and translations of the Gathas, it will take its place among the books 
which are indispensable to the student of Iranian thought ; and more than this, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achamenids and Israel rightly emphasizes, for the 
first time in English, the importance of the Avesta and of the Old Persian 
inscriptions for the Christian theologian. Louis H. Gray. 



Chinese Made Easy. By Walter Brooks Brouner, A.B., M.D., and Fung 
Yuet Mow. New York and London : Macmillan Co., 1904. 
Chinese Made Easy is a book that will be welcome in many quarters, even 
among those people who never intend to go to China. Some years ago the 
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reviewer himself was forced into a study of Chinese by his interest in a com- 
parative study of the development of human thought. The Chinese are in 
many obvious externalities so different from us; their methods of thought, 
their language and their customs diverge so much from ours that they seem 
to belong to another world with which we have nothing in common. The sad 
results of this strangeness which has been shown in the intercourse between 
the Middle Kingdom and all the Western nations without exception, are mis- 
understandings, quarrels, bloodshed, and a mutual distrust. Yet the Chinese 
are possessed of the same human sentiments, aspirations and ideas as we are. 
It is only the outside that differs, and a knowledge of their language has be- 
come imperative not only for commercial, political and other practical reasons, 
but also for theoretical considerations. We will understand ourselves better 
if we become acquainted with a parallel development which seems so different 
and yet at heart is the same. 

Though the difficulties of studying Chinese seem at first sight to be in- 
surmountable, in many respects the language is not so hard as the strangeness 
of its appearance would indicate. And here we have before us a very able 
attempt at making Chinese easy. Dr. Walter Brooks Brouner, with Fung 
Yuet Mow, a native Chinese missionary at his elbow, has succeeded in the 
compilation of a very handy text-book, which is almost sufficient to take the 
place of a school by correspondence, and which would actually be sufficient 
for students who study the Chinese for its literature only. 

The reviewer who has had some experience in approaching the intrica- 
cies of Chinese script and language, regrets only that the book did not appear 
ten years ago, for it would have saved him many a weary hour and much 
search in the unwieldy Chinese Dictionary. 

The present book* is prefaced by no less an authority than Herbert A. 
Giles, M. A., LL. D., the author of the most recent and up-to-date Chinese 
Dictionary, and of a manual of Chinese literature and kindred subjects. 

The contents of the book begin with lessons of easy words, such as a 
child may understand and remember at a glance, — such words as, one, two, 
three, earth, student, king, life, gem, man, begin, great, heaven, husband, etc., 
etc. We wish it contained also a few etymological explanations of the several 
Chinese characters such as the writer himself offered in his recent article on 
"Chinese Script and Thought" (in The Monist, Vol. XV, p. 271) and we 
hope that this desirable feature may find a place in a future edition of the 
book. 

The pronunciation of the Cantonese dialect is transcribed according to 
ordinary English requirements, not according to the current method of Wade, 
which for many reasons does not recommend itself, and is a kind of com- 
promise between English, German, French and other modes of transliteration. 

Chinese children begin the study of their own language by reading the 
Three Character Classic, which incorporates nearly all the words in common 
and daily use, and at the same time contains the gist of Chinese morals and 
ideas. 

The authors of Chinese Made Easy have done well to incorporate this 
famous school book in big plain characters with transliteration in Cantonese, 
English translation, and brief footnotes which are indispensable to explain to 
the reader the many historical allusions. 
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It is a book which the reviewer himself chose as his text-book when he 
began te» study Chinese, and he made a new English translation which ap- 
peared in The Open Court, together with specimens of the Chinese text and 
some explanation of the characters. We had at the time contemplated the 
publication of the Three Character Book in pamphlet form, but the difficulty 
of the Chinese text, lack of time, and the conviction that some resident of 
China might do the work better, have prevented its execution. We are glad 
now to see this Chinese school book made accessible to the English people, 
and only wish that the notes in some instances might have been a little more 
copious, or at least that references had been given as to where to find further 
information on the subjects mentioned in the Chinese text. 

The rest of the book is devoted to practical information for the Chinese 
student. It contains collections of words on man's social, political and civil 
relations, his mental disposition, names of public buildings, places of business, 
public institutions, the furniture of the house and stable, etc., tools, wearing 
apparel and food. There are also specimens of a Chinese English Dictionary, 
samples of Chinese poetry, and lessons in Chinese writing. 

Considering the difficulty of publishing a book of this kind, with its in- 
numerable Chinese characters, the price of the book (6 shillings 6 pence) must 
be considered cheap. It is a striking looking volume, neatly bound in gold 
and red in large octavo. 



Principien der Metaphysik. Von Branislav Petronievics. Erster Band, erste 
Abtheilung, Allgemeine Ontologie und die formalen Kategorien, mit 
einem Anhang, Elemente der neuen Geometric Heidelberg: Winter, 
1904. 

A new rebellion against the traditional authority of Euclid and his space- 
conception is published by Dr. Branislav Petronievics, a Russian scholar and 
thinker who is building up a new system of metaphysics. The present volume 
is intended to prepare for the philosophy of the author who in order to lay 
the foundation of his new system of metaphysics deems it necessary first to 
overcome the current conception of continuity in mathematics, and to replace 
it by a discontinuous space-conception. 

The present volume is devoted in part to geometrical theorems. The 
great bulk is devoted to metaphysical speculations. The author argues that 
the main fault of philosophers and geometricians has been to regard the point 
as lacking extension, and he rejects Aristotle's view that two points can not 
touch because they would coincide. A point, according to Petronievics is not 
unextended but merely a minimum of space, and he claims that the old view 
of a point as a boundary is due to a confusion of thought. Our author dis- 
tinguishes between the real point and the point as a boundary; two points 
touch if their boundaries are in contact and the points of contact which are 
unreal he calls boundary points in distinction from real points possessing a 
center and occupying a minimum of space. 

Space according to Dr. Petronievics is not a magnitude independent of 
things but it is the juxtaposition of things, the mere order in which the con- 
tents of the world are placed. This juxtaposition, however, is not a con- 
tinuum, for the continuum if it existed would be a negation of space, and so 



